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Carved ivory figure of 
Gamma Sennin, the Frog Sage, 


on exhibit at Carnegie Museum. 


THE ECONOMY 
OF ANCIENT 
JAPAN 


This exquisitely carved ivory figure typifies the deep-rooted superstitions 
and beliefs characteristic of early Japan. The figure is of Gamma Sennin, the 
Frog Sage, one of an ascetic religious group supposed to have acquired super- 
natural powers and an extended term of life. 

The superstitions of the Japanese took other forms, too. One was their sus- 
picion of the outside world. For many years, they refused to trade with foreign 
nations—and even foreign sailors, shipwrecked on Japan’s shores, were regarded 
with great distrust. 

Obviously, with its limited trade and primitive agricultural economy, early 
Japan had little need for a formal banking system. Only after the country was 
opened up to the outside world in the 19th century, did it begin to develop 
commercial banking practices—without which no industrial and commercial 


nation can exist. 


MELLON NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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FEBRUARY CALENDAR 


CONTEMPORARY ART 

Painting and sculpture, a group from the con- 
temporary collection of Carnegie Institute, will be 
shown in the second-floor galleries from February 4 
through March 13. Among the artists are Manessier, 
Arp, Albers, Diebenkorn, Ellsworth Kelly, Afro, 
Ubac, Giacometti, and de Kooning. A second group 
will go on exhibition in the spring. 


FROM THE PRINT COLLECTION 

Modern Japanese print makers, among them Mu- 
nakata and Sugai, will be shown in Gallery J Feb- 
ruary 15 to March 20. Wood blocks, lithographs, 
other media. 

Mezzotints by John Lucas (English, 1807-74) 
remain on exhibit through February 14. 


LOCAL ARTIST SERIES 

Paintings and drawings by Roger Anliker, asso- 
ciate professor of painting and drawing at Carnegie 
Tech, continue in Gallery K through February 21. 


U.S.S.R. POSTAGE STAMPS 

Nearly 300 very colorful stamps issued by the 
Soviet government in the past three years may be 
seen on the balcony of Dinosaur Hall. These are a 
gift of the International Book Association in Mos- 


cow, Affanasii Andreevich Zmeil, president. 


LINCOLN COINS AND MEDALS 

The portrait of Abraham Lincoln, sixteenth presi- 
dent of the United States, has appeared on more 
coins and medals than that of any other person in 
world history. A small selection is on exhibition. 


INTERNATIONAL TABLE SETTINGS 

Miniature table settings representing twelve dif- 
ferent countries, the work of Mrs. Benjamin Lencher, 
continue this month at the Library. 


AMERICAN ALLIGATOR 

One of the habitat groups in Bird and Reptile 
Hall has been renewed. This represents the Ameri- 
can Alligator in a typical setting of wet saw “grass” 
prairie with occasional tree-covered hummocks. The 
one male and two females were collected near 
Homestead, Dade County, Florida, in May, 1930, 
by H. J. Clement and Charles Agostini. 


TREASURE ROOM 

Recent decorative arts accessions are being shown 
this month in the Treasure Room. These include 
objects dating from the late Middle Ages, the Italian 
and Spanish Renaissance, to the Venetian Rococo. 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE SOCIETY LECTURES 
Monday evenings in Mt. Lebanon Auditorium 
Tuesday evenings in Carnegie Music Hall 
Two performances each, 6:30 and 8:30 P.M. 
Admission by membership card 

February 1, 2—MeExico 
Phil Walker brings a colorful moving picture of 

ancient and modern Mexico, south of our border. 

February 8, 9—GREECE 
Gerald Hooper gives a scenic report on this cradle 

of Western culture and gem of the Mediterranean. 

February 15, 16—Rep CHINA AND TIBET 
André Migot has color films amazing but still 

authentic, taken behind the Bamboo Curtain. 

February 22, 23—CaMPpBELL IsLAND 
Alfred M. Bailey, director of the Denver Museum, 

describes an expedition to this subarctic island. 

February 29, March 1—FINLAND 
Karl Robinson will show hard-working Finland on 

the Baltic, independent in the shadow of Russia. 


COMPOSER’S FORUMS 

Elliott Cook Carter, Jr., on February 20 will open 
the series of five composer’s forums to be given Sat- 
urday afternoons at 3:00 p.M., in Carnegie Music 


-Hall. Combining comment and performance, these 


forums are for the public, sponsored by Department 
of Fine Arts and organized by Donald Steinfirst. 


NATURE CONTEST 

Study lists to be used in connection with exhibits 
at Carnegie Museum will be mailed by the Division 
of Education this month to all City and County 
schools. This is in preparation for the 28th annual 
Nature Contest to be held in April. 


OUR TWO NEW STATES 


Handcrafts by girls and boys of Ellis School and 


Shadyside Academy illustrating life in Hawaii and 
Alaska are being shown this month at the Library. 


STEREOPHONIC HOUR 


Each Saturday evening at 9:00 o’clock, KDKA- ' 
Radio offers the second half of a two-hour program | 
of classical music under sponsorship of Carnegie © 


Institute. 


SUNDAY ORGAN RECITAL 
Marshall Bidwell presents a recital on the great 
organ of Music Hall each Sunday afternoon at 3:00 


o'clock, sponsored by the Arbuckle-Jamison Founda- | 


tion. The Sunday recitals are broadcast by wLoa. 


February 28 Rhoda Nassar will join Dr. Bidwell 
in performance of the Mozart E Flat Major Concerto. © 
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LIONS IN THE STREETS 


A sculptural hunting party in Pittsburgh 


e streets of Pitts- 
burgh, like those 
of other large cities of 
the Western world, 
are guarded and at- 
tended by beasts, 
some fabulous, some 
real. They do not im- 
pede our journeys, nor do they hazard our 
peace; we can neither hunt nor harry them, 
and they are food only for contemplation or 
thought. We cannot, however, avoid them 
where, in stone or metal, wonderfully or in- 
differently formed by the sculptor’s hand, 
they are uplifted in crowded public places 
and solemnly displayed in parks. From ped- 
estal, arch, and cornice, the captive animals 
gaze down. Regarded affectionately by chil- 
dren and beloved of pigeons, they emi- 
nently exist as the surrogates of human 
vanity, the emblems of our uneasy pride. 

Among this animal company of dragons, 
bison, bears, and others, the lion is the grand- 
est as he is also the most encountered. More 
honored in the male rather than the female 
aspect, the full-grown lion from ancient 
times has been accounted the King of Beasts. 
He is the Olympian Zeus, the bearded Pater 
Familias of the animal world. Thunder and 
justice reside in his curling mane, majesty 
inheres in his paws, and his mask is the very 
face of kingship. 

His artistic lineage is long, and he is the 
familiar of the Assyrian palace, the Roman 
forum, the medieval cathedral, and the Ba- 
roque city square. In Western religious 
iconography, he is omnipresent; as an Old 
Testament subject he is found in history 
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and proverb, and in the New he is both the 
devouring Satan and the symbol of Christ as 
the Lion of Judah. As a heraldic device the 
lion has no peer—especially for royal coats 
of arms—and his image has taken many 
forms on banner and shield. Throughout all 
literature he has been celebrated in story 
and song. He was not, nor is he now, any 
stranger to regal precincts, and the throne 
of the Byzantine emperors at Constantinople 
was flanked by golden lions, awesome mech- 
anisms that lashed their tails and roared. 
Imperial, fierce, and noble, the great beast 
haunts the whole course of Western history, 
and his presentment is everywhere. 

The slothful man of Holy Writ who spoke 
of a lion in the way would nowadays be 
given credence, for the lordly animal is un- 
crowned king of our streets. Every Pittsburgh 
reader of this essay will have his own favor- 
ite image, even if it be only a mask on a 
drinking fountain or a doorknocker. Among 
so much material, it is a hard thing to pick 
and choose, but the writer aims only to pre- 
sent here some of the more weighty and 
glamorous figures in local leonine society. 

Possibly the most important, certainly the 
most elegant and mysterious of this maned 
host are thetwolarge seated beasts that flank 
the Grant Street entrance arches of the Alle- 
gheny County Court House (1884-87), the 
last work of the great American architect, 
Henry Hobson Richardson. It is appropriate 
that the portals of Justice be so guarded, and 
architecturally these symbols are even more 
apt because the Court House may be spoken 
of as a lion among Pittsburgh buildings. 
Since the level of Grant Street was lowered 





POWERFUL SYMBOL IN THE FRICK BUILDING WINDOW 
Quietly handsome patrician, prosperous and Edwardian 


after completion of the building, the statues 
are rather difficult to see properly, but their 
lofty position makes them seem even more 
remote. Of all our carved animals, they are 
the strangest, the most exotic, and they have 
the air of not really belonging to the city 
—of being, rather, distinguished foreign 
visitors. 

It is doubtful if Richardson actually de- 
signed these minor details of his master- 
piece, since he was a very busy man in his 
later years, and he died in 1886 while the 
Court House was building. However, some- 
one in his office or in that of Shepley, Rutan 
and Coolidge, his successors, may well have 
done so. At any rate, the carvers in the firm 
of John Evans and Company of Boston, who 
executed much of Richardson’s ornamental 
detail, had become, as H. R. Hitchcock as- 


serts, quite skillful in forging Romanesque- 
Byzantine motifs, using photographs as 
models. In this light, it is interesting that the 
Court House figures appear to be lions of 
the Classical-Renaissance-Academic _tradi- 
tion, done up in Byzantine costume and 
Milford granite. Whatever their stylistic 
provenance, how splendid, how subtle are 
these superbeasts! The curled hieratic ani- 
mals, hunched elegantly backward, seem to 
emerge out of the crisp surface of the rock- 
faced wall like fairy-tale princes from an en- 
chanted wood. Lords of some lost kingdom, 
imperial fldneurs, grand fops, they lower 
their veiled eyes with an exquisite disdain, a 


Mr. Van Trump, a native son, hunts down eco- 
nomic and _ sociological,- possibly psychological, 
clues to life in Pittsburgh reflected in local archi- 
tecture, especially from the turn of the century. 
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fierce aloof defiance, on the commercial 
(and political) monotonies of the street 
below. 

Directly across Grant Street, in plate-glass 
bay windows on either side above the en- 
trance to the Frick Building (D. H. Burn- 
ham & Company, 1961-02), is another pair 
of seated lions. Life-size, massive of mane 
and paw, they are proud, quietly handsome 
patricians of our Pittsburgh tribe. Executed 
at the time of the building’s erection by Alex- 
ander Phimister Proctor (1862-1950), a tal- 
ented American academic sculptor of the 
period, they are very competent examples of 
smooth, naturalistic animal sculpture of the 
nineteenth century. Unlike their disdainful 
cousins over the way, these leonine gentle- 
men, bearded—one might almost say 
frock-coated—exude an air of prosper- 
ous Edwardian complacency: bronze 
proclamations of financial triumph, 
powerful symbols of industrial might, 
they are wrapt in dreams of some busi- 
ness Golden Age. One could not pos- 
sibly imagine their pouncing on a lamb 
or an unwary stockbroker. 

The financial district of Pittsburgh 
has, in fact, a not unsurprising affinity 
for lion sculpture, and one can go hunt- 
ing with profit in the space of three or 
four blocks on Fourth Avenue. The 
lords of this commercial veldt are the 
two great couched animals in brown- 
stone to the left and right of the portal 
of the Dollar Savings Bank (1869-71), 
whose architect was the Philadelphian 
Isaac Hobbs, but whose sculpture was 
done by Max Kohler, a skillful stone- 
carver of the period. Beneath the 
Hellenistic cornices, the Baalbek shad- 
ows of the looming facade, these heavy 
representatives of financial probity 
gaze, like Newfoundland dogs, at the 
passer-by with a stern domestic maj- 


esty. There is no doubt that these hearth- 
rug champions are the Noble Animals so 
dear to Victorian sentimentality. Despite 
their tameness and their bathos, however, 
they are, perhaps, the Pittsburgh lions that 
one loves best; they have a gemiitlich dig- 
nity, a cozy grandeur that is entirely charm- 
ing. They remind us, somehow, of rich 
elderly uncles who might, possibly, remem- 
ber us in their wills. 

The careful huntsman continuing his 
quest may find on other structures in the 
same area a small multitude of maned heads 
that verges on monotony. Indeed, the Ar- 
rott Building (F. J. Osterling, 1901) at 
Fourth and Wood, is sprinkled with lion 
masks thick as raisins on a Lady Baltimore 
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Distinguished foreign visitor, remote, exotic, disdainful 





COUCHANT AT THE DOLLAR SAVINGS BANK 
Stern domestic majesty and cozy grandeur 


cake. The Keystone Building on Fourth 
sports three leonine heads adorned with 
fruit and flowers at either side like floral ear- 
rings—decorations that add a note of calcu- 
lated delight to a formal fagade. Even more 
festive are the carved masks on the older 
section of the Kaufmann Department Store 
(ca. 1892), which hold in their mouths large 
rings from which depend ribbons and bou- 
quets. In the downtown streets alone there 
are many more lions, but we have no space 
in which to track them here. 

Further afield in Oakland there is a small 
pride of lions gathered in the Hall of Archi- 
tecture at Carnegie Institute. These are near 
cousins of the animals already described, 
since they are plaster casts of the most fa- 
mous sculptured beasts of the past. Here we 
resume the chase within this silent me- 
nagerie of moulages, where we may obtain a 


comprehensive view of the lion’s place in 
Western art history. From a remote period 
of Greek civilization come the great beasts— 
now headless — of the Mycenaean Citadel 
gate, and from Egypt we have the mask of a 
lion (30th Dynasty, 376 B.c.), perhaps the 


most subtle, sensitive, and haunting of all | 
animal portraits. Out of ancient Persia there | 
is a portion of the glazed tile lion frieze of 
the Palace of Susa (404-358 B.c.), and in the | 
curley-maned heads of a capital from the | 


Church of Sant’ Ambrogio (807) of Milan we 
may discern the ancestry of the portal guard- 
ians of the Pittsburgh Court House. 
Continuing our search among the casts, 
we find in the rich Romanesque forest of the 
huge St. Gilles fagade (12th century) lions 
supporting columns on their backs—a motif 


! 
| 


also abundantly evident in the 13th cen- | 


[Turn to page 52] 
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THE NEW AMERICA 


A review of “The Status Seekers” by Vance Packard 


POETS exaggeration sometimes proves 
to be a prophecy. A century ago, Long- 
fellow said of America: 


Thou, too, sail on, O Ship of State! 
Sail on, O Union, strong and great! 
Humanity with all its fears, 

With all its hopes of future years, 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate! 


In those days, some few European schol- 
ars might have predicted that some day we 
would have to be reckoned with in world 
affairs. But with the ocean at least three 
weeks wide, Longfellow’s idea seemed al- 
most absurd poetic license. Now, in 1960, 
however, it can be recognized as true proph- 
ecy. Today this country is one of the two 
superpowers, and in truth “humanity is 
hanging breathless” on our fate. The poet 
was indeed a prophet. 

Yet what the mid-nineteenth-century 
European statesmen did not yet know was 
abundantly clear to the inarticulate masses 
of Europe: we were the hope and the 
dream of their life. To the plain folk of 
Europe, America represented religious 
liberty, the right to freedom of conscience. 
That is why the very first colonists came 
here. Later, as the colonies became a nation, 
this liberty of worship was extended to other 
liberties under a carefully drawn Constitu- 
tion. 

Here, for the first time in human his- 
tory, a national constitution declared every 
religion of equal status toward the secular 
government—a revolution in the religious 
history of the world; henceforth no one re- 
ligion would be the favorite religion of the 
government, no ministers would be paid 
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their salaries through taxation. In Europe, 
because of such automatic support, the 
church would often wither away into for- 
malism. In America, every church now de- 
pended for its strength upon its own appeal 
to its own people, and therefore religions of 
all kinds in America grew strong and great, 
always more vital than the corresponding 
part of each of the denominations over- 
seas. 

This country became, to the mind and 
heart of Europe, the only place to escape 
from the political tyrannies of the Old 
World. It was a land of liberty, religious 
and political; and then, in addition, it be- 
came a dream of opportunity. Somehow, 
into the misery of European poverty came 
the whisper from over the Atlantic that the 
poverty and the misery you and your father 
have endured, and generations before you, 
are not at all destined by God. There is a 
chance to emerge from it. 

So the immigrants came to America. At 
first they were disappointed as they crowded 
into fetid slums in sections of our great 
cities. Nevertheless, America worked its 
magic upon their children. In families who 
had been miserable and resigned for cen- 
turies, a new hope rose in the hearts of the 
children, and they moved up. No slum in 
America is a permanent slum, because no 
poverty is permanent poverty. 

Now the question has become crucial as 
to whether America still has its psychic, its 
spiritual magic for the nations of the world. 
Will the freedom-loving world give up its 
hope and its reliance on America when 
Russia beats us in the race for space achieve- 
ment? Surely, if all they expect from us is 





money and technology, then freedom has 
lost its magic. So the question as to what 
America is inwardly, to what extent we are 
still the land of liberty and opportunity, is 
a matter today upon which humanity is truly 
“hanging breathless,” as the poet wrote. 

Hence a book discussing the spiritual and 
social mood of the United States is more 
than a one-day sensation. We well under- 
stand that any attempt to explain the whole 
psychic state of America, its idealisms and 
its secular hopes, is almost impossibly dif- 
ficult. Yet sociology has become bold enough 
to attempt it. 

The sociologists represent a comparatively 
new science. At first they were shy men, 
plodding patiently for a Ph.D. Their practi- 
cal methods were not complex: question- 
naires and doorbell ringing. Then we all got 
interested in election forecasting, and then 
Madison Avenue developed a use for this 
science in market research, and suddenly 
sociology became big business. Hence it is 
that some practitioners of this new science 
or technique now feel emboldened and capa- 
ble of giving a complete spiritual and ethical 
picture of the American people. 

Vance Packard, a very able and persuasive 
writer, quite understandably wrote his first 
book on the techniques of the advertising in- 
dustry. He called it The Hidden Persuaders. 
It was a best seller. Now he naturally moves 
from advertising technique to sociological 
evaluation, from cause to effect. In The Sta- 
tus Seekers he attempts to describe the tar- 
get of advertising, the modern spirit of the 
American people today. 

The book contains a description of modern 
housing in the new suburbs; of the advertis- 
ing appeals that are made to sell the new 
houses in the new suburbs; who lives in 
them, what different types there are now in 
America; what their mode of courtship is, of 
disciplining their children; what is their re- 


ligious observance and how it is changing; 
how they earn their living; how the large 
corporations are managed. 

Rearranging his material, we might say 
the author begins with a question: What is 
now the noticeable difference between rich 
and poor? In past centuries one could always 
distinguish between rich and poor, especi- 
ally in Europe. Now, he says, it is manifest 
that in the last thirty years the comfort of 
all classes has increased. Now there is hardly 
a so-called poor person who does not have 
his private carriage to travel when and 
where he wants to; who does not have de- 
cent, good-looking clothes, which one can- 
not at a glance distinguish from the clothes 
of the rich man of the town. Even luxuries 
are becoming available for everybody. 

Because of the tax structure, wealth can- 
not be piled up so quickly as in the past. 
With the cessation of immigration, immi- 
grants are Americanized and servants are 
harder to come by. The rich nowadays do 
not live so expansively as they did, and the 
poor and the semipoor are living better and | 
better. It is harder to make distinctions be- 
tween them. 

If that is the case, says Packard, it would 
be evident that what the founders of the re- 
public dreamed of and achieved in the 
political realm is at last becoming a reality 
in the economic realm in daily living. Thus 
democracy is real at last in America. 

Yet more recent sociological investigation 
has proved that all is not well. There appears 
to be an increasing breakdown of democracy 
and equality, beginning with employment. | 
In the time of Thomas Jefferson, four-fifths 
of all Americans were self-employed; today 


Dr. Freehof is president of the World Union for 
Progressive Judaism and rabbi of the Rodef Shalom | 
congregation. His article is derived from a book re- 
view, one of his series for the public last fall. 
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2 per cent of the great corporations of 
America employ the majority of Americans. 
This economic change becomes a personality 
change. The man who is self-employed 
makes a thousand decisions on his own every 
day. He makes up his mind what to risk and 
what not to risk; which material to use, how 
to use it; what he can afford to waste, where 
he must be thrifty. He has an independent 
mind. He is what sociologists call “inner 
directed.” 

But a man who is working for a corpora- 
tion, in which everything is decided, has an 
entirely different psychology. He must think, 
not of independence, but of discipline. One 
might say that a great corporation provides 
a great ladder upon which a man can climb; 
and while he is no longer self-employed, 
there is, nevertheless, a spur to his ambition. 
As for this, Mr. Packard says that advance- 
ment, too, is becoming more and more dif- 
ficult. There was a time when men would 
rise from the factory to the office, and there 
are still some corporations—usually smaller 
ones—in which men rose from the ma- 
chinist’s bench, added to their manual skill 
the knowledge of buying and selling, and be- 
came heads of the company. Today, he says, 
this is impossible. He gives some very in- 
teresting reasons. 

Because of the efforts of efficiency experts, 
the work in the factory itself has become 
more and more mechanical. The task of the 
efficiency expert is to simplify the tasks, so 
that less and less expensive labor can be 
used; or, what is more important, one person 
can be substituted for another. So, as we 
advance in American technology, the tasks 
become simpler, more mechanical, and the 
man who works on the bench requires less 
and less intelligence. There is less and less 
likelihood of his developing the keenness of 
judgment that makes him a potential head 
of the corporation. Thus there has been built 
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up an unbreakable wall between the factory 
and the office. 

In the office itself the efficiency expert has 
simplified the paper-work processes more 
and more. The bookkeeping is now me- 
chanical. The old bookkeepers who had the 
business at their fingertips have become 
button-pushers; they just carry some cards 
from one place to another. So there is now 
a lower white-collar level, those who do 
mechanical tasks with cleaner hands but 
cannot possibly develop the ability to move 
higher. 

Who, then, does move higher? What is the 
source of leadership in our large corpora- 
tions? Now, more and more, it has to be a 
university graduate, and in the bigger cor- 
porations it has to be from a certain favored 
university, and in the still bigger corpora- 
tions, from the favored universities of certain 
classes and certain types. 

It is no longer the person who achieves, 
shows ability, but the person who comes 
from the right place and has the right de- 
meanor who is the natural candidate for 
leadership in corporations. As a result, social 
classes have been established by the same 
mass efficiency of production that at first 
had seemed to abolish classes by bringing 
comfort to the masses of the people. 

Packard comes to the conclusion that to- 
day there are five separate classes in 
America. The lowest class are those who are 
on the fringe of the economy. They live in 
those slums that still exist. They are em- 
ployed irregularly. They have no firm hope. 
Above them is the working class, the blue- 
collar class, regularly employed. Mostly they 
are people who have gone to high school. 
Above them is the first white-collar class. 
They are those who have learned to work 
business machines and so on. They have no 
hope for the future. They are ones who have 
surely finished high school, maybe gone to 








a special teacher’s college or a secretarial 
school in addition. Above them, the fourth 
class are those of the lower level of leader- 
ship, college graduates, not necessarily from 
the best colleges. They live generally in the 
suburbs. On the top is the true leadership. 
There are these five classes in America now, 
and his assertion is that these classes are 
virtually impenetrable. 

The results of this new class system are 
many-sided. Years ago most Americans lived 
in mixed neighborhoods; that is to say, if it 
was a medium-sized town, the rich and the 
poor lived together within a few blocks of 
each other, on a nice street or a more neg- 
lected street; they passed each other, knew 
each other, the shoemaker and the tailor 
and the banker, the older Americans and the 
younger Americans. But now the new sub- 
urbs are all homogeneous, each appeals to 
people of the same income. So you no longer 
meet people of the different levels in Ameri- 
can life. You live in the same sort of house 
and meet the same sort of people as your- 
self. If a man, by some special luck or ability, 
rises, then he must move to another and 
more expensive suburb. He does that, just as 
he buys a newer and more expensive car. 

In addition, Packard discusses the old 
American lodges, the Masons, the Odd Fel- 
lows, the Woodmen of the World. In the 
smaller cities, especially, almost every man 
belonged to them; and while there was a 
certain amount of reserve between groups, 
on lodge nights the men met and talked and 
were aware of one another. But the old 
lodges have faded. Instead, club life in 
America has grown big, and in all of them 
the membership is very carefully screened. 
There is a fascinating analysis of the moods 
of the various clubs in every city: who is ad- 
mitted and who is not admitted, and who is 
included and who is excluded, and what is 
the purpose of the whole club structure. 





Instead of the old lodges, which helped mix 
people together, we have the careful, social, 
economically stratified, club life. These 
clubs help to mark out the new class struc- 
ture and keep it fixed. 

In addition to the fact that we have these 
five social classes becoming more and more 
fixed, he says that there are certain vertical 
divisions as to religious affiliations, and also 
between people of more recent immigrant 
origin and people who came earlier. 

The way up nowadays requires special 
technique. It involves presenting visible 
evidences of progress by means of outer 
possessions. One’s status must now be 
shown. As in an army it is highly important 
that the general should carry his stars on 
his shoulder (in order that you shall know 
to whom you are talking and how to be- 
have), so in our modern American life the 
outer signs of status must be carefully de- 
‘lineated. In the office of the corporation, 
such details are carefully watched as 
whether it’s wall-to-wall carpeting or not, 
the hierarchy of desk materials, and even 
hierarchy to the very detail of ashtrays. As 
with rank in the army, there must be the 
outer evidences of status. 

Packard says that the man on the way up 
the status ladder moves into a neighbor- 
hood, looks around very cannily, careful not 
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to become tied up with “the wrong people.” 
He has to consider which church he will now 
adhere to. There is an interesting discussion 
of churches, a little irreverent, but it verges 
on the uncomfortably humorous. In a chap- 
ter on “From Pentecostal to Episcopal,” he 
discusses the hierarchy of churches. Ac- 
cording to his description, the climber con- 
siders Jehovah’s Witnesses as socially the 
least desirable; then come, possibly, the 
Methodists, Baptists, Congregationalists, 
Unitarians, and at the very top, the Church 
of England. That is where, according to 
Vance Packard, all the status-seekers seem 
eventually to go. 

Packard then discusses voting, how peo- 
ple change their voting habits, and also 
their conversation. 

The essence of the book can be summed 
up: in spite of the growing prosperity that 
tended to equality, the American corporate 
structure has helped to develop new classes. 
The classes are getting to be definitely fixed. 
Because of this, Americans are striving by 
means of their possessions and by their 
affiliations to give outer evidences of status. 

The real question about the book is, how 
important is it? Has the author really got 
hold of something deep in American life, 
or is this just another elaborate opinion poll, 
drawing unwarranted generalizations from 
a small amount of questionnairing? 

The description of the status seeker is 
terrifying. What, then, is he like? He is a 
man who has no friends, no real friends. 
The young rising executive must avoid hav- 
ing friends as a millstone around his neck, 
because when he moves up he will have to 
find other friends. So this young fellow, with- 
out achieving anything tangible, just “but- 
tering up” his superiors, changing from 
neighborhood to neighborhood, off with his 
old friends, pretending that the new ones 
are friends to him, careful to act so that 
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he will be accepted in the new club, lightly 
changing his religion for another religion 
and then for still another, without com- 
panionship, without conviction, without any 
ability, is just a smart young smoothy “on the 
make.” And if that is a prevalent American 
type, if it is true, then we do not know why 
Washington fought at Valley Forge. 

But is ittrue? It cannot be true. The fault 
of the whole book, in spite of much of in- 
terest that Packard has to tell us, is that it is 
an overgeneralization or it tempts the reader 
to overgeneralization. 

In the first place, there is an inner con- 
tradiction: If the classes are so fixed, with 
no room to rise, then there cannot be many 
climbers, can there? And so these cheap 
status seekers must be just the few who are 
allowed to move up the ladder. Besides, if 
it were true, the Methodist Church and the 
Baptist Church would be shriveling in 
America, and the Episcopal Church would 
be enormous—whereas, actually, all the 
churches are growing. 

If we take the book as a description of an 
existing trend, then it is important. The situ- 
ation does not go so far as the author im- 
plies, but is something to watch in America. 
What has truly happened is the tendency to 
externalize us, to materialize us. If the book, 
in its very exaggeration, gives us an under- 
standing of that, then we will know better 
what parts of our heritage we must fight to 
maintain. 

The book is cautionary. Our concern 
should be to strengthen the inner life of 
America, build up the habit of thought, 
strengthen the mood of learning, intensify 
and spiritualize our church life so that we 
shall have what we have always had—those 
qualities for which the Old World turned 
to us in hope. As long as we maintain that, 
we will not need to be status seekers, we will 
be status deservers. 








57,000 tons of steel go to sea with the USS “Independence” 


When the first USS Independence was commis- 
sioned in 1776, you probably could have put all 
the steel aboard her into one sea chest. But when 
the fifth Independence joined the U.S. fleet this 
year, she carried the widest variety of specialty 
steels ever assembled. 57,000 of her 60,000 tons 
are steel. 

The Independence is big. She carries a crew of 
3,500 and her quarter mile of runways could park 
two luxury liners side by side. Turn her on end 
and she'd reach up to the 80th floor of the Empire 
State Building. Total working area for flight 
operations is over six acres. 

The Independence is built of steel, much of it 
supplied by United States Steel. For the greatest 
possible strength and toughness U.S. Steel fur- 
nished two types of specially formulated and 
treated armor plate. Steel cables, strong enough 





to stop a landing jet bomber, were furnished by 
the American Steel & Wire Division of United 
States Steel. Her four 6614-foot, 50-ton propeller 
shafts were forged at the USS Homestead Works. 
And so it goes. From the flight deck armor to the 
stainless steel used in her hospital, galley and 
crew's quarters, USS Steels play an important 
part in the performance of one of the Navy’s 
finest ships. 

It took three years to build Independence. It 
took 50 years of research and development to 


perfect the specialty steels of which she is made. 
USS is a registered trademark 
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PROGRAM SERVICES INSTITUTE 


EBRUARY 29 will bring the third all-day 

Program Services Institute to Carnegie 
Music Hall under sponsorship of the Car- 
negie Library of Pittsburgh and twenty local 
organizations. Advanced techniques in 
organization work and new program ideas 
and resources will be featured. 

Ralph Munn, director of Carnegie Li- 
brary, and Mrs. George L. West, past presi- 
dent of the Y. W. C. A., and chairman of the 
Institute committee, will welcome the 
women, all active in civic, cultural, and 
charitable work, who will participate. Nearly 
a thousand were present for the second In- 
stitute, two years ago, this being almost 
twice as many as registered at the 1956 In- 
stitute. 

Topic of the morning session will be 
“Techniques in Program Planning.” Mrs. 
William F. Ewart, past chairman of the 
committee that presents outstanding 
current-events lecturers each Monday at the 
Twentieth Century Club, will speak on 
“Introduction of the Speaker.” Mrs. G. °L. 
MacLane, second vice-president of the 
League of Women Voters of Pennsylvania, 
will discuss “Timing the Program.” Mrs. 
Sidney S. Munter, of the national board of 
Hadassah, will tell “How To Make Reports.” 

The morning session will conclude with a 
demonstration by Wendell L. Wray in the 
form of a book-centered talk. Mr. Wray is 
adult group specialist at the New York Pub- 
lic Library and former head of the Public 


| Affairs Room at Carnegie Library of Pitts- 


burgh. 

The afternoon session, beginning at 1:15 
P.M., includes two talks and two demon- 
strations. William H. Mazefsky, who heads 
his own public relations firm, will discuss 
“Public Relations and Publicity,” and Irene 
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Millen, head of the Music Division of the 
Library, will tell about “Library Resources 
in Music.” 

Mrs. Earle A. Brown, president of the 
Pennsylvania Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
will preside over an installation of officers 
of the Allegheny County Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and Mrs. Charles T. Slon- 
aker, president of the College Club of Pitts- 
burgh, will demonstrate “Planning the An- 
nual Meeting.” 

Kate Kolish, head of special adult services 
at the Library, is general co-ordinator for 
the Institute. Mrs. Allen I. Schwartz, past 
president of the Pittsburgh Conference of 
Jewish Women’s Organizations, is chairman 
of arrangements, working with a Library 
committee that includes Kenneth E. Brown, 
Mrs. Robert L. Hackett, and Anne T. 
Meyer. Mrs. Peter Gray and Mrs. George 
Cunningham, of the Library staff, are serv- 
ing on the program committee with 
Mrs. West. 

These organizations join Carnegie Library 
in sponsoring the Institute: 

Allegheny County Parent-Teacher Associations 

Allegheny County Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

Allegheny County League of Women Voters 

American Association of University Women 

Association of Business Women’s Clubs 

City-County Negro Women’s Clubs 

College Club of Pittsburgh 

Congress of Clubs of Western Pennsylvania 

Council of Church Women of Allegheny County 

Federation of Garden Clubs of Pennsylvania 

Health and Welfare Federation 

Junior League of Pittsburgh 

League of Women Voters of Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh Jewish Women’s Organizations 

Station WQED 

The Twentieth Century Club 

United Fund 

Woman’s City Club 

Young Women’s Christian Association 





LIONS IN THE STREETS 
[Continued from page 44} 


tury pulpit of Niccolo Pisano at Siena 
Cathedral. These beasts—some of them 
devouring other animals — symbolize the 
Church’s victory over Satan, but in the 
Renaissance they became symbols of secular 
and kingly power. The elegant tomb (1502- 
07) of Francis II of Brittany in Nantes Ca- 
thedral bears a small, couched, heraldic lion 
of the latter type; lying at the feet of the 
Duke’s effigy and holding a shield, this little 
animal has the bright, alert look of a Boy 
Scout doing a good deed. Other lions lurk 
in this plaster jungle, but the reader must 
hunt them out for himself. 

In a distant quarter of the city we shall 
end this sculptural safari with two Lombard 
lions—couched and, again, supporting col- 
umns on their backs—but they quite lack 
the vitality of their Romanesque prototypes. 
These modern terracotta animals that guard 
the portal of the Romanesque campanile of 
the East End’s Larimer Avenue School 
(U. J. L. Peoples, 1904), though they have a 
certain kindergarten charm, symbolize noth- 
ing, and the triviality of their execution 
heralds the end of the long tradition of lion 
sculpture and the passing of the Academic 
sculptural company of gods and beasts. 
Modern architecture has little use for lions; 
they are difficult to abstract, and majesty is 
out of fashion. 

Aforetime, as we have seen, lions were 
the guardians of gates, the lords of entrances, 
but we hereby admonish them to attend the 
exit lines of this essay in their praise. The 
animals of which we have spoken are 
elderly, but possibly it is not too much to 
hope that we may yet see young lions in the 
streets and the return to our modern pede- 
stals and cornices of that majestic and 
honored company. 


_pect of the show. The more gory objects in 








CHILDREN AND EXOTIC ART 


Mayjonrirty of the sixth and eighth grades 
of the city and county public schools 
viewed the Jay C. Leff Collection of Exotic 
Art from Ancient and Primitive Civilizations 
while it was on exhibition at Carnegie Insti- 
tute, October 15 through January 3. Their 
visits were made under supervision of the 
Section of Art of the Division of Education. 
Almost without exception the children 
were impressed with the “foreign” qualities 
of the show. To many it was a revelation 
that there were and still are people living 
in the world who are separated from them 
by such vast cultural differences. 

The younger groups showed great interest 
in the animistic mentality explicit in so many 
of the carvings. Their familiarity with fairy 
tales and magic made the eleven- and 
twelve-year-olds most receptive to this as- 

















the exhibit—i.e., the severed head of the 
Mayan ball captain, the blood-encrusted 
fetish, bull of the Bambaras, and the an- 
cestor mask constructed from a human skull 
evoked avid interest and proper shudders. 

In the eighth grade the focus of interest 
shifted. The mixture of naiveté and sophis- 
tication of much of the tribal carvings 
brought a quick response from the early ado- 
lescents, who seemed unconsciously to | 
understand the similarity to their own con- | 
flict between childishness and maturity. 
They were quick to recognize the terrify- 
ing qualities of many of the masks, especi- 
ally those dealing with puberty rites. These | 
masks, intended to embody the most threat- 
ening aspects of life for the tribal adolescent, 
awakened a similar response in our own 
more sophisticated teen-agers. 

Both the older and younger groups came 
to appreciate the skill and inspiration by | 
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NEW TAX ADVANTAGES 


FROM THE DONOR’S POINT OF VIEW 


E believe there are many people in 

this city and region who are not aware 
of the needs of our institution and the tax 
advantages that exist in donating works of 
art to its collections. As compared with for- 
eign, America’s tax laws are advantageous 
to the growth of our public museums, art 
galleries, and libraries. Thanks to this situ- 
ation, many of our American institutions 
have recently shown extraordinary growth, 
and the future is promising. 

Gifts and bequests to Carnegie Institute 
are deductible in computing income or in- 
heritance taxes under the laws of the United 
States to the limits provided in those laws 
for contributions. 

Gifts of scientific material or works of art 
may be made in several ways besides out- 
right gifts for immediate possession by the 
Institute. The United States Internal Reve- 
nue Service has recently published a ruling 
that: 


1. Permits the donor to make a gift of such ma- 
terial or work of art yet retain unqualified 
possession for as long as he lives, while tak- 
ing a federal income tax deduction based on 
a certain proportion of the appraised value 
of the gift, a proportion determined by an 
actuarial table of life expectancy. For ex- 
ample, if the donor is fifty years old, his tax 
deduction would be based on about 48 per 
cent of the value of the gift; if he is seventy 
years old, about 72 per cent of the value. (The 
actuarial tables are obtainable from the 
Superintendent of Documents, United States 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C.) 


2. Permits the donor to give such material or 
work of art a fraction at a time. For example, 
if the owner of a painting gives the Institute 
one quarter of his equity in the painting, he 
may take a tax deduction based upon one 


quarter of the value of the painting, pro- 
vided he surrenders to the Institute the right 
to possess the work one quarter of the time, 
that is, three out of every twelve months of 
the year. Later, at his convenience, he may 
give the Institute another fractional interest 
in the picture, taking a proportionate tax 
deduction and surrendering rights of posses- 
sion for a proportionate additional length of 
time, and so on until the gift is completed. 
(The Institute is, however, not obliged to 
take possession of the gift even though it 
must have the right to do so.) 


The above notes are brief indications in 
nonlegal language of the pertinent statute 
and ruling published in the following 
Government publications: 


Internal Revenue Code, 1954, Section 170 
(a) (b) (c) 

Internal Revenue Bulletin, 1957-26, 13, 
Revenue Ruling 57-293. 


Anyone interested in further information 
on these methods of making donations 
should consult his own tax advisor for the 
exact language of these provisions and their 
effect on his particular tax situation. 


CHILDREN AND EXOTIC ART 
[Continued from page 52} 


which the tribal artist, separated from us by 
cultural light years, had conveyed the in- 
tended message. The children came to real- 
ize that the term primitive does not mean 
crude or unskilled with regard to art objects 
—e.g., the exquisite Bambara antelopes and 
the royal mounted warrier; and in some 
cases there was a dawning realization of the 
debt our- modern artists owe to the anony- 
mous carvers of Africa and Oceania. 





CARRICK STUDENTS INSPECT SHELL OF THE GIANT CLAM IN MARINE HALL 


A FOCUS OF INTEREST IN MARINE HALL 


HE gaping valves of Giant Clam, the 

largest living bivalve in the world, stand 
in the center of Marine Hall in Carnegie 
Museum. The “invitation to touch” that it 
offers is frequently accepted by young visi- 
tors. This mollusk is known by the generic 
name of Tridacna, the name given by Pliny 
to such “kind of oysters,” and going back to 
the Greek, “eaten at three bites.” 

The Giant Clam grows for more than 
thirty years before reaching the normal size 
of an adult individual, between three and 
four feet. It is common in the Red Sea and 
the Indian and South Pacific Oceans in the 
shallow waters of the tropical belt formed 
by the coral reefs. The specimen in Marine 
Hall comes from the Great Barrier Reef 


of Australia. Another large shell recorded 
from Sumatra was four feet six inches long. 

When the mollusk is alive, its shell is 
anchored to the bottom by a tuft of filaments 
protruding from the umbos. It has such mus- 
cular strength that on many occasions pearl 
divers have suffered mutilation of arms or 
legs, or been drowned when caught by the | 
valves. The number of fatalities, however, | 
has always been exaggerated, since only | 
very old specimens of Giant Clams, dis- 
guised by growth of corals or other marine 
organisms, can be inconspicuous for an ex- | 
perienced diver, and also, the mollusks 
usually react very slowly. Without the aid of 
a crowbar, no man is able to force the valves 
apart, because they are pulled together by a 
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powerful central muscle up to six inches in 
diameter; any reader who has attempted to 
open a living oyster or clam can appreciate 
the power of resistance of a mollusk several 
hundred times bigger than these. 

Giant Clams are edible, and although the 
meat is not relished by white people, Cap- 
tain James Cook in his Narrative of the Voy- 
ages round the World (1788) reported that 
from each big clam twenty to twenty-five 
pounds of good meat were obtained. The 
central muscle was the preferred part, as if 
it were a gigantic scallop. 

The soft parts, especially the mantle— 
the inside folds that envelop the body and 
produce the lime secretion to build the 
shell—are brilliantly colored with blue, 
green, pink, and brown. With the valves 
gaping, the Tridacna beds have been com- 
pared to a submarine platform of tulips, 
sometimes more than a mile long. 

Beautiful specimens of the Giant Clam 
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were often used as baptismal fonts in an- 
cient churches. One of these weighing five 
hundred pounds has been kept for almost 
four centuries in the church of St. Sulpice, 
in Paris, ever since the Republic of Venice 
presented it to Francis I. 

In many of the small islands between Aus- 
tralia and New Guinea, where drinking 
water is very scarce, the natives use the 
empty valves to collect and store rainwater 
dropping from the Pandan trees. 

The food of the Giant Clam, like that of 
the oyster and other smaller relatives, con- 
sists of microscopic algae, but the most in- 
teresting fact is that the Tridacna “farms” 
these algae in its own tissues. The one-celled 
plants live in the folds of the Giant Clam’s 
mantle, taking the carbon dioxide the mol- 
lusk gives off as a product of breathing, re- 
producing their kind in large quantities, and 
so constantly supplying enough food for the 
Clam. Juan José Paropiz 


DO YOU AGREE? 


We believe there is a place in Pittsburgh for a 
Bank and Trust Company of moderate size where 
customers can have easy access to and personal 
acquaintance with senior officers. 

If you agree, we invite you to come in and get 





a mark of quality 


“Made by imperial order, reign of K’ang Hsi,” so reads the carefully pencilled date 
mark on this lovely Chinese bowl. The reign of K’ang Hsi (1661-1722) embraces one of 
the most brilliant periods of porcelain manufacture, and there is little doubt that this bowl, 
bearing the emperor’s mark, is of the finest quality. 


The bowl actually was made for K’ang Hsi’s sixtieth birthday; and in addition to the 
mark on the bottom, it carries around its sides this greeting: “1000 years of happiness.” 


The colors of the bowl, as well as its perfect proportions, merited an emperor’s approval. 
Against the deep, wonderfully rich blue background are pale green leaves, gracefully 
entwined, and four handsome peonies, the Chinese flowers of springtime. The peonies are 
painted in a soft rose, a color which K’ang Hsi’s artists discovered could be produced from 
gold. This bowl is perhaps one of the earliest examples of famille rose, the porcelain so 
esteemed by collectors everywhere. 








JOHN KANE, PITTSBURGH'S PRIMITIVE 


SINGLE blockhouse remains of the origi- 
A nal fortifications built at the awesome 
junction of three rivers—the Allegheny, 
Ohio, and Monongahela. Behind that rough- 
hewn structure now stands one of America’s 
major cities. The traffic on the three rivers 
formed the economic basis from which the 
community sprang. The town of Pittsburgh 
that grew out of Fort Pitt supplied pioneers 
on their way over the mountains to the west- 
ern wilderness. Inventories of these last out- 
posts of civilization, from needles to salt, 
would have impressed even the most blasé 
shoppers in today’s supermarkets. However, 
of the varied goods carried on the waterways 
over the years, few influenced the growth 
and character of that community quite as 
much as coal. Coal was necessary to the 
growth of the steel industry, and it is steel 
for which the city is now known. 

To the eighteenth-century visitor, Fort 
Pitt, placed as it was among high hills and 
at the meeting place of three rivers, was 
considered to possess one of the most beauti- 
ful settings in the west. But by the middle 
of the nineteenth century few visitors to 
Pittsburgh considered it to be a city of any- 
thing more than bleak vistas and forbidding 
valleys. The ever-present pervasive indus- 
trial smoke of the coal-burning steel mills 
shrouded the rows of spindly workers’ 





Mr. Smith has been assistant professor of art at 
Chatham College the past four years. The son of an 
artist, he holds degrees from Bard College, where 
he studied under Stefan Hirsch, and from Cran- 
brook Academy of Art. He also studied under Hans 
Hoffman and Raphael Soyer in New York City. 

This article is reprinted by special permission, 
copyright, American Artist, April, 1959, to honor 
the centennial of John Kane’s natal year. 
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DAVID LOEFFLER SMITH 





SELF PORTRAIT sy Joun Kane 
86% by 27% inches 
The Museum of Modern Art Collection 


houses that seemed hardly sturdy enough 
to carry the weight of collected soot. An 
occasional heavy-handed public building 
loomed in ponderous contrast to those 
weightless homes perched recklessly on the 
palisades—held there perhaps by their sheer 
uniformity and the weight of social pressure. 
For the twentieth-century visitor there is 
now another city behind that junction of 
three rivers. Pittsburgh, which this [past] 
winter celebrated the bicentennial of its 
founding, is heralded as entering into a new 
era of parks and buildings engineered to en- 
hance and reaffirm its economic well-being 
and the magnificence of its natural setting. 





Anxious to dig out of the accumulated soot 
of years, the city fathers are sweeping away 
the last remains of the old Pittsburgh—the 
tall company houses, grimy streets, and the 
smoke—eyesores of the ugly-duckling city 
whose particular shape and color John Kane 
rendered on canvas fifty years ago. 

Unlike the usual nineteenth- and early 
twentieth-century visitor to Pittsburgh, John 
Kane, a nineteen-year-old immigrant boy 
from Scotland, arrived in 1879 to find Pitts- 
burgh exotic and exciting. Through all the 
long, hard-working years of his life he 
seemed always to see the city with the eyes 
of a sensitive traveler, uninvolved with the 
social problems of the city, observing the 
smoke and grime, but never failing to seek 
and record its subtle and underlying beauty, 
its color and pattern. 

Eighteenth-century visitors to Venice 
bought souvenir paintings from Canaletto 
and Guardi, the “post cards” of the day. 
Utrillo’s vignettes of Montmartre, ofttimes 
painted from postcards, attracted the twen- 
tieth-century tourist in Paris. Any visitor in- 
terested enough to have a souvenir picture 
of Pittsburgh would have done well to seek 
out John Kane. The earlier Venetian painters 
were unconcerned with any philosophical 
idea outside of the simple and singular prob- 
lem of finding an interesting scene and trans- 
lating it into paint. Rarely did either of them 
touch on a religious or social theme. In some 
of their best works they started with a sub- 
ject that had already been conceived of 
and built as a work of art. As the Ponte Vec- 
chio served Guardi as a basis for some of his 
paintings, so the Larimer or Frankstown 
Avenue bridges served Kane. As Utrillo 
found a rich variety of color in the houses 
of Montmartre, so did Kane find color in the 
row houses of Pittsburgh. They were not 
afraid of the picturesque, those obvious bits 
of color and design that reveal nothing of 


any real social meaning or offer any basis 
for a subtle, highly disciplined art but still 
charm and delight us. 

John Kane’s painting was less the fulfill- 
ment of a childhood dream than the result 
of an accident. As a youngster in Scotland, he 
had amused himself with drawing, but the 
leisure necessary to develop such interests 
was soon interrupted. Kane was eight when 
his father died and to help with the family 
income he was forced into the mines. Ten 
years later he followed his stepfather to 
America. Here he worked at a series of jobs 
—as laborer, lumber cutter, and “Gandy 
Dancer,” pounding the gravel down between 
railway ties with his feet. After a railway 
accident in which he lost a leg, the railroad 
gave him a job as watchman in its train yard. 
There he discovered that a way of increas- 
ing his salary and, I suspect, his prestige, 
was by painting the company’s freight cars. 


- This was the first time he had painted. He 


was thirty-one years old. He learned the 
care and proper use of oil paints in gallon 
quantities rather than with tubes of artists’ 
colors. He was forced to discipline his eye 
and hand, not through study of a posed 
model, but in touching up the lettering on 
the sides of the cars. Though Kane had 
wanted to go to art school, he was unable 
to afford it and always regarded this initial 
training as an excellent foundation for any 
artist. He never worried about the division 
between fine, applied, and commercial art. 
He thought an artist should be able to take 
on any job of a related nature as he himself 
did, whether it be painting a house, coloring 
a photograph, or painting a picture. The 
title of his autobiography, Sky Hooks (writ- 
ten with the help of Marie McSwigan), is 
the house painters’ name for the supports 
from which they suspend their equipment. 

Besides writing an autobiography, John 
Kane painted a large self portrait. Unique 
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LARIMER AVENUE BRIDGE sy Joun Kane 
32 by 42 inches 
Purchased for Carnegie Institute from Patrons Art Fund, 1954 


in form and revealing of character, it is one 
of the masterpieces of American art. It com- 
bines an almost rigid order with an under- 
lying strength and suggestion of anger. The 
arch in which the figure is set is carefully 
repeated in the lines of the head and again 
in his shoulders. The angular shape between 
his arms adds contrast without breaking the 
unity. The figure is pushed upon the 
viewer's consciousness by the bare pale body 
bursting from the flat and shadowy back- 
ground. The emphatic, almost explosive ten- 
sion of the face and taut muscles is enhanced 
by the primitive exactitude with which it is 
painted. 


In both of these works are revealed two 
contradictory facets of John Kane’s person- 
ality. At times he was meek and self-effacing, 
while at other times he was a proud and 
boastful companion. He offers a verbal pic- 
ture of himself as a man with such little self- 
regard that when a bank clerk mistakenly 
spelled his name as Kane instead of Cain, he 
accepted the change for the rest of his life 
rather than make a nuisance of himself. 

In contrast he tells of lasting five rounds 
with Gentleman Jim Corbett. It was prob- 
ably natural that with a background of such 
physical prowess he would have to boast, 
after the loss of his leg, of being the “most 











accomplished peg-leg wearer in the world.” 
I wonder if it was not his need for this kind 
of recognition that helped to interest him 
in painting. He tells the reader in his auto- 
biography of his superior skill as a painter 
in the train yard. To amuse his fellow work- 
ers during lunch hour, he began to paint 
scenes on the sides of the freight cars, only 
to paint them out later in the day. In full 
view of people passing by his home, he 
painted a large picture on a shed wall. When 
the weather had done its damage, Kane 
merely painted another. 

As his interest in art grew over the years, 
he began to consider himself more and more 
a serious painter. A contemporary Pitts- 
burgh artist was John W. Alexander, one of 
the most prominent American painters of the 
time. Since Alexander was also a native of 
Pittsburgh, it was natural that he should 
be chosen to paint the murals for the new 
Carnegie Institute. Kane, probably think- 
ing only of their common interest in paint- 
ing and only half recognizing the difference 
in their training and approach to art, ap- 
plied for a job as assistant to Alexander. He 
was refused the position. 

These murals serve as an interesting con- 
trast to Kane’s own work. The theme was es- 
sentially that of the city and its workers, 
but the workers were seen more in the form 
of Vulcan and the mills as his forge. 

Kane not only chose specific scenes of the 
city for his “picture post cards” but within 
that frame of reference held himself to a 
highly disciplined, objective point of view. 
He felt that the accuracy of a line was im- 
portant and that a painter could be held ac- 
countable for it as much as a stone mason 
or carpenter for his work. He did not paint 
on the spot but would make many trips to 
the scene to do drawings. While at work on 
a painting he would return frequently to 
the actual scene to refresh his memory. 





There are in Kane’s painting colors that 
are distinctive of Pittsburgh alone, the 
glazed yellow tiles, dark red brick and 
brown woodwork used there as a defense 
against the smoke. He captured the subtle 
colors of the smoke-begrimed city as Monet 
had done in Gare Ste Lazare, the railway 
station in Paris always smoke-filled by belch- 
ing locomotives. Monet explored the pur- 
ples, dull blues, and strong pinks of the 
smoke, and John Kane found them, too, in 
the air over Pittsburgh. Maybe Kane had 
been influenced by an occasional Impres- 
sionist painting shown at the Carnegie Insti- 
tute. There is a Pissarro painting of a bridge 
in the Institute’s permanent collection. In 
subject, proportion, and color it is quite like 
a painting of Kane’s. The accumulated, little 
brush strokes the American painter used 
may have been inspired by the Impres- 
sionist. 

In spite of Kane’s fastidious accumulation 
of details, intuitively he felt his way toward 
a bigger statement about the city. The tend- 
ency of most untrained painters to define 
an edge or enlarge upon a minor detail care- 
fully, strengthened by Kane’s own intuitive 
sense of pattern, helped him to capture the 
inherent form and design of Pittsburgh and 
the surrounding mill towns he loved to in- 
terpret. Kane utilized the monuments of the 
Industrial Revolution, the houses, mills, and 
bridges, to make the form and space of Na- 
ture comprehensible to Man. A row of tall 
mill chimneys rising from the river’s edge 
gives a basis for Man’s eye to measure the 
depth of the valley. A high bridge spanning 
the void gives it unity and completeness. 
Across the valley, the long smooth line of a 
hilltop becomes important only when sud- 
denly broken by the saw-tooth pattern of a 
row of houses. The geometric pattern of the 
high block houses mounted on frail piers 
presents a masklike effect. The windows | 
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SCENE FROM THE SCOTTISH HIGHLANDS sy Joun Kane 
22% by 27 inches 
Gift of G. David Thompson to Carnegie Institute 


with their pulled shades and grimy panes 
allowing no eye to penetrate the inner 
depths seem to re-emphasize the flat card- 
board-like fagades. These buildings ‘so 
poorly suited to this terrain from a func- 
tional viewpoint, pictorially seem to fit 
and enlarge upon the squared-off cliff 
formation. 

Kane's important work is not limited to a 
single self portrait and views of Pittsburgh. 
He did a number of curious pictures drawn 
from his memories of the Scottish High- 
lands and the Scottish festivals held at 
Kennywood Park, an amusement center just 
outside of Pittsburgh. These are of little 
puppet-like dancing figures dressed in 
plaids. In contrast to the manikin figures, 
the oversized heads seem quite real and have 
an attractive, wistful tenderness. This same 
mixture of sentiment and memories inspired 
a full-size portrait of his deceased brother. 


A major interruption of his work, when he 
aimlessly wandered about the country, fol- 
lowed the death of his infant son. He gives 
formal expression to this loss in a number 
of paintings devoted to the idylls of child- 
hood. Quite different was his monumental 
study of Lincoln with the large head silhou- 
etted against the Gettysburg Address. 

Kane first received public recognition in 
1927. In 1925 he submitted a painting to the 
Carnegie Institute for their International ex- 
hibit. It was rejected, and he tried again 
the next year without success. In 1927 he was 
at last accepted and in 1929 won a prize. He 
dismissed this long-sought honor as “being 
of little importance.” Before his death in 
1934, museums began buying his work and 
he was frequently labeled a true primitive 
painter by the critics. 

For Pittsburgh, the birthplace of Mary 
Cassatt as well as the home of David Blythe 


and many other artists, John Kane is still 
probably its one true painter. Half a century 
ago at the 150th anniversary of the city’s 
founding, John Kane was a little-known 
artist who helped support himself by paint- 
ing the city’s chosen symbol of the block- 
house, in all sizes for all uses — banners, 
pennants, storewindow displays, and giant 
posters. Today we have the whole subse- 
quent range of Kane’s painting as a visual 
record of Pittsburgh from that celebration in 
1908 almost to the year when the city began 
its new program of rebuilding. Already many 
of the scenes he depicted are no longer in 
existence, but in spite of the changing look 
of the city his canvases, like those of Cana- 
letto, Guardi, and Utrillo, have the ability to 
capture and record for us scenes both charm- 
ing and alive as well as of incalculable his- 
toric significance. 





=oall... TIMES AROUND THE WORLD EACH YEAR 


The amount of coal mined each year in the United 
States would fill a freight train long enough to reach | 
around the earth three times. The known reserves in 

this country will last at this rate for at least another | 
thousand years. That is why coal is considered our 





BEQUESTS — In making a will, money 
left to Carnegie Institute or Carnegie Li- 
brary of Pittsburgh should be covered by 
the following phrase: I do hereby give 
and bequeath to (Carnegie Institute) or 
(Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh) in the 
City of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


MEMORIALS—Carnegie Institute is pre- 


pared to receive contributions given by 


friends in memory of deceased persons in 
lieu of floral tribute, and to notify the 
deceased’s family of such gift. The amount 
of the contribution will not be specified 
unless requested by the donor. 





most dependable source of low-cost energy. 


CONSOLIDATION COAL COMPANY 
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RELIGION AND EDUCATION 


IN EARLY PITTSBURGH 


The wills of our first settlers revealed the principles by which they lived 


ERE, on the frontier, our ancestors’ re- 

ligious faith was very strong. Also, to 
them education was as important as religion, 
for every man should be able to read the 
Bible and, besides, every community needed 
a preacher who was well versed in orthodox 
Christianity. The Scotch-Irish, who repre- 
sented the greater number, were devoted to 
kirk and school. Religion and education 
shared equally in the pioneer’s gifts—gifts 
that were not lightly given, when they were 
so hard to come by. 

The Penns, father and son, founders of the 
Commonwealth, held remotely a kind of di- 
rection over these western hills. They gave 
liberally in western Pennsylvania for church 
and burial sites. Some of our oldest churches 
in Pittsburgh are built on ground granted to 
them by the Penns; for example, the First 
Presbyterian Church, Trinity Cathedral, 
and Smithfield Evangelical Protestant 
Church. 

The first Presbyterian church was estab- 
lished in 1786. Originally it was situated fac- 
ing Wood Street between Sixth Avenue and 
Virgin Alley, now Oliver Avenue, and was 
built of hewn logs. 

Trinity’s first church—the Round 
Church (really octagonal in its design)— 
stood on a three-cornered plot at Liberty 
Avenue, Sixth Avenue, and Wood Street. 
The ground granted to that church was Lots 
No. 435, 436, and half of Lot No. 437 in the 
plan of the town, ownership of which was 
confirmed by the Pennsylvania State Legis- 
lature in March, 1806. Both these churches 
have moved up farther on their original land 
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grants, with beautiful and inspiring church 
edifices. Only Trinity Church, however, re- 
tains part of its burying ground. 

Smithfield Street Evangelical, which used 
to be at the corner of Smithfield and Sixth 
Avenue, gave up that site and erected its 
building down a little farther on the same 
side of Smithfield Street, thus gaining reve- 
nue from part of its property. 

When the very first churches were 
founded, denominational differences did not 
matter much, if indeed they were recog- 
nized at all. To substantiate that statement, 
you may read the following Pittsburgh Ga- 
zette editorial of August 26, 1786: 


A Clergyman is settled in this town of the Calvin- 
ist Church; some of the inhabitants are of the Lu- 
theran or Episcopalian Church, but the distinction 
is brot little into view, the younger people scarcely 
knowing that there is a difference in the mode of 
government of the two churches, for in doctrine 
there is none, and the more advanced in life not 
thinking it of sufficient moment to take notice of it. 
The passions which agitated our fathers are sub- 
sided, and the minds of men are gradually clarify- 
ing on these subjects, so that in America, or at least 
in this part of it, there is the most perfect liber- 
ality of sentiment. 


To understand people, it is necessary to 
know what kind of religion they really have 
—not doctrines, not tenets—but what they 
accept to live by daily. The high place that 
religion had in the lives of early Pittsburgh’s 
men and women is evident as they set about 
putting their earthly affairs in order and in 
providing means of enriching the spiritual 
experiences of people who would benefit by 
their bequests. 





This is displayed in our County's oldest 
wills. For instance, the Reverend John Clark 
in his will dated February 4, 1793 (but not 
recorded until July 26, 1797) outlined his 
plan for “ye education of ... poor and pious 
youths for the Gospel ministry. . . .” 


Whereas the American United States -are in- 
debted to me in a considerable sum, the certificates 
for which are in ye hands of Mr. Isaac Snowden, 
Esq., of Philadelphia, the interest of which I will 
to laid out (after ye death of my beloved wife 
Margaret) for ye education of such poor and pious 
youths for the Gospel ministry, as the Reverend 
Messieurs James Finley, John McMillan, James 
Dunlap, Thaduce Dodd, and Joseph Patterson may 
judge to be fit objects for ye above purpose and to 
give such proportions to such poor and pious youth 
as they ye above named Rev. Gentlemen may judge 
duty. Provided, nevertheless, that if William Jones, 
whom I have brought up from his infancy, should 
upon examination give such evidence of his piety, 
my wish is that preference should be given to him 
before others equally hopeful. Moreover ye above 
named Rev. Gentlemen are hereby empowered to 
appoint others to succeed them in this trust so that 
there may be a succession to this trust. 


Margaret Clark, widow of the Keverend 
Clark, followed out the wishes of her hus- 
band when her will was recorded in June, 
1807. She was completely in accord with his 
plan, for she established a trust for a college, 
which is now Washington and Jefferson. 
She said: 


. . . And the remainder of my estate, real and 
personal, I will and bequeath to the trustees of 
Jefferson College to be by them disposed of as they 
shall judge most conducive to the Good of the In- 
stitution and to the advancement of the Redeemer’s 
Kingdom in the world. 

Of the “Rev. Gentlemen” referred to in 
John Clark’s will, John McMillan and Thad- 
deus Dod had belonged to the so-called 
Four Horsemen of Western Pennsylvania, 
appointed by the Presbyterian Church to 
look after religious observance and educa- 
tion in the Pittsburgh country. Besides these 
two, the Reverend Clark named _ three 


others: James Finley, James Dunlap, and 
Joseph Patterson. All five of them were in- 
terested in promoting higher education. Dr. 
Clark especially trusted the Reverend John 
McMillan to make the right selection of 
young men who were to profit by the be- 
quests. 

And a letter of Dr. McMillan’s, which was 
addressed to the Reverend James Carnahan 
on March 26, 1832, explains why this trust 
was good: 


When I had determined to come to this country, 
Dr. Smith enjoined it upon me to look out for some 
pious young men and educate them for the minis- 
try; “for,” said he, “though some men of piety 
and talents may go to a new country, at first, yet 
if they are not careful to raise up others, the coun- 
try will not be well supplied.” Accordingly, I col- 
lected a few who gave evidence of piety, and 
taught them the Latin and Greek languages, some of 


whom became useful, and others eminent, ministers | 


of the Gospel. I had still a few with me, when the 
Academy was opened in Cannonsburg, and finding I 


- could not teach and do justice to my congregation, 


I immediately gave it up and sent them there.... 
I am now in my eightieth year and have outlived 


all the first set of ministers who settled on this side { 


of the mountains, all the second set who were 
raised in this country, and several of the third. 


Certainly, the one thing people who made 
the early wills cared about was education 
for children and dependents. They wanted 
their children trained to make their own 
way, but even more they wanted them to 
know how to live in a truer kind of nobility. 
Parents then, as now, wished to have their 
boys and girls equipped with skills and 
trades, so that they might take their places 
in a changing world. 

Very often fathers indicated in their wills 
definite trades that their sons were to learn. 
The nuncupative will of Richard Tettring- 
ton, an artificer at Presque Isle, when he 
was on his deathbed, gave the “sole Guard- 
ian of my youngest children” these direct 
instructions: 
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THE FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN PITTSBURGH WAS A LOG CABIN 
FACING WOOD STREET, BUILT ON LAND GIVEN BY THE PENNS 


. . . the eldest of whom, namely, John, I wish 
bound out as an apprentice to a Shoemaker; the 
next, namely, Adam, to be bound apprentice to a 
Tallow Chandler, and Matthew to be also appren- 
ticed to a Taylor. And I further desire the sum of 
$340 of which I die possessed and all the worldly 
property I am now worth except as hereafter ex- 
cepted (which property is to be converted . into 
cash in the manner hereafter mentioned) to be re- 
mitted with all convenient speed to said Mr. Goss- 
man, to be disposed of as follows—namely to apply 
as much thereof as he shall deem necessary to 
cloath and apparel in a decent manner said John, 
Adam, and Matthew, previous to their being bound 
out as apprentices, and the residue or remainder 
of said money to be applied towards the education 
and maintenence of my youngest son Richard in 
order to prepare him for some trade or profession. 
. . . To my oldest son, Joseph, whom I have bread 
up as a carpenter and who I now consider to be 
able to provide for himself without any further aid 
of mine, I leave all the carpenter tools I die pos- 
sessed of in order to enable him to carry on his 
trade. 

Mr. Tettrington’s instructions for appren- 
ticeships were for the younger sons, but 
Joseph, his eldest son, was to carry on his 


father’s trade. To him, the father pays the 


highest compliment by leaving to him his 
own carpentering tools. For the youngest 
son, the one least prepared to stand alone 
at his father’s death, the father indicated 
training for a profession. Richard Tettring- 
ton’s will shows, as do other wills, that the 
father is concerned with each child, indi- 
vidually. 

Jacob Miller, whose poorly written sig- 
nature indicates that he had not had much 
education, wanted his children to have all 
the advantages of education he could afford. 
Mrs. Miller was instructed “to school and 
educate my son William Miller in English 
so that he will be fit for any kind of mer- 
cantile business according to the custom of 
the country.” And, as a special bequest for 
his daughter, the executors are instructed: 

. . to school and educate my daughter Hen- 
rietta Miller to read and write English and to 
cypher through the Rule of Three. 

She would not require so much education as 
her brother, but evidently Mr. Miller real- 
ized that young men, even on a frontier, 





did not want unlettered mothers for their 
children. While education cost money—and 
money, in most households, was scarce— 
yet it would mean a richer dowry for a 
daughter. 

If a family could afford to give the child 
a higher education, there were opportuni- 
ties even from the earliest days. Private 
schools taught Latin, surveying, geography, 
languages, and grammar to both boys and 
girls—if they could pay for it. Needlework, 
music, and painting were emphasized for 
girls. 

Free public schools supported by every- 
one’s taxes were not established until 1840. 
But there were the Pittsburgh Academy in 
Pittsburgh and the Canonsburg Academy in 
Washington County in the 1780's. 

Seminaries came early, too: Xenia, at Ser- 
vice in Beaver County, in 1784; and Western 
Theological Seminary, in 1825. 

As early as 1819, the Academy at Pitts- 
burgh became the Western University of 
Pittsburgh, with training in the liberal arts, 
in the law, and in the beginnings of the sci- 
ences and humanities that have made Pitts- 
burgh a great industrial, and in many ways, 
cultural center. 

In Allegheny County’s earliest wills, re- 
ligion is emphasized, and very often that is 
the most important part in a will. Now we 
take a will pretty much for granted, recog- 
nizing it as a commonplace legal instrument 
for disposing of property after death. But 
people did not always have the right to 
make a will, for such a right had to be as- 


Miss Chalfant, formerly librarian for the Peoples 
First National Bank and Trust Company, is author 
of A Goodly Heritage (University of Pittsburgh 
Press, 1955), based on the first wills recorded in 
Allegheny County. She is now writing a series of 
children’s books set in early Pittsburgh days. Miss 
Chalfant is president of Pittsburgh Branch, The 
National League of American Pen Women, Inc., and 
is a member of Phi Delta Gamma. 


sured by law. Modern wills are traced to 
ancient Roman wills—not the Calata Co- 
mitia, the Patrician Assembly that excluded 
Plebeians, but another testament that com- 
peted with it and, eventually, superseded it. 

The law governing wills, as we know it 
today, developed from the early post-obit 
gift in England. Particularly during the 
twelfth century, the English will was limited 
to the disposition of chattels. If there was no 
will, the chattels were administered by the 
Church for the good of the dead man’s soul 
and for laying his body in the earth with 
proper ceremony—which was usually in 
proportion to his worldly estate. 

The familiar expression found in our own 
early Allegheny County’s Letters of Admin- 
istration, “...of the said decedent may be 
well and truly administered, converted, and 
disposed of to Pious Uses...” is, very likely, 
a carry-over in language from the Church’s 


- administrative duties; certainly the pious 


preambles are. 

From a number of the earliest wills in 
Allegheny County, the following one is pre- 
sented in full: that of Henry Lang, recorded 
July 18, 1797. 


In the name of God, Amen, I, Henry Lang, of 
Versailes Township, Allegheny County, being 
through the abundant mercy and good will of God, 
though weak in body yet of a sound and perfect | 
understanding, do constitute this my last will and 
Testament, and desire it may be received by all as 
such. First, I most humbly bequeath my soul to 
God my Maker, beseeching his most gracious ac- 


ceptance of it, through the all sufficient merits and © 


mediations of my most Compassionate Redeemer, 
Jesus Christ, who gave himself to be an Atonement 
for my sins and is able to save to the uttermost all 
that come unto God by him, seeing he ever liveth 
to make intercession for them, and who I trust will 


not reject me, a returning penitent sinner, when I © 


come to him for mercy. In this hope and confidence, 
I render up my soul with comfort, humbly beseech- 
ing the most Blessed and Glorious Trinity, one God, | 
most holy, most merciful and gracious, to prepare } 
me for the time of my dissolution, and then to take § 
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TRINITY’S FIRST CHURCH—THE “ROUND CHURCH” 


me to Himself into that peace and rest and incom- 
parable felicity which he has prepared for all 
that love and fear his Holy Name. Amen, blessed 
be God. 

I give my body to the Earth, from whence it 
was taken, in full assurance of its Resurrection from 
thence at the Last Day. As for my burial, I desire 
it may be decent without pomp or state, at the dis- 
cretion of my dear wife. I leave my wife my whole 
executor of all that I now possess, after all my 
debts and funeral. And every one of my children 
I leave one shilling Sterling apiece. 

In witness hereof, I hereunto set my hand and 
seal this twenty-sixth day of April in the year of our 
Lord, one thousand seven Hundred and Ninety- 
seven. 


Mr. Lang’s will seems almost top-heavy 
with religious reassurance. Surely the things 
that mattered even more to him than ma- 
terial possessions are emphasized. Would 


God that more of us, in this day and year of 
our Lord, had the convictions of many of our 
early will-makers—and the courage to write 
them into our own wills! It is deplorable 
that such expressions of Christian faith are 
seldom found in terse modern wills, for a 
Christian, when he has set down his con- 
fession of faith, must surely feel so safe, 
legally and spiritually. 

This will was written in April, 1797, and 
it was recorded in July of that year, a little 
less than three months later. It is just one of 
the many wills that emphasize the religious 
faith and assurance of many of Allegheny 
County’s pioneers. They recognized the im- 
portance of three rocks of living: the church, 
the school, the family. These three were 
honored and respected and esteemed. 





TALES FROM THE WOODS: 
SALUTE TO THE WEATHER PROPHET 


T this time of the year, with birds return- 
A ing from the South, increased strength 
of the sun, and freshening of the grass, many 
animals that live in this clime likewise feel 
renewed life. Among those that have been 
dormant all winter is the woodchuck, and it 
has certain duties to perform. 

For many people, particularly natives in 
the area of Punxsutawney, Pennsylvania, the 
Groundhog Capital of the world, rely on this 
animal, with his unerring capacity to forecast 
the weather for the next six weeks, to tell 
them how soon spring will arrive. 

And so the little animal that has been 
sleeping all winter in his burrow down below 
the frost line slowly stirs himself and begins 
to awaken. He has been living on stored-up 
fat produced by tremendous appetite the 
previous summer and fall, his metabolism 
reduced and his heart action slowed to 
twelve to fifteen beats a minute. Now he 
blinks his eyes, languidly stretches, and 
slowly crawls to the entrance of his hole. 
The bright light of the late winter day daz- 
zles him so he blinks his eyes again and 
slowly draws back into his nest for another 
short nap. This may be some little time be- 
fore the particular day, February second, 
when thousands of people all over the land 
wait anxiously for the Weather Prophet to 
tell them what the next six weeks will be like 
and when spring will really come. 

In the meantime, great preparation has 
been under way by the real dyed-in-the-wool 
naturalists to meet the deadline and the 
prognostication by which they will know 
with certainty how soon they may take off 
their “long-johns,” when they shall start to 
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plow, and when they shall begin those 
other activities usually started in the spring. 
This preparation actually began the preced- 
ing fall, when the more astute observer se- 
lected a hole occupied by a woodchuck— 
not too old, for an old one might not wake 
up in time — near which he can mount a 
telescope and thus survey the hole and not | 
scare the timid animal. 

At the same time, multitudes of other ob- 
servers have been making preparation also. 
Many have secluded themselves behind | 
fences, in thickets and other places of con- 
cealment, where they may scan several holes 
at once and with binoculars and telescopic 
cameras be ready to take pictorial proof of 
their statements. Arrangements have been | 
made with couriers in fast automobiles to 
rush the first news to the Groundhog Capital, | 
where pictures of the evidence will be sent | 
over reserved wires to let all the world know 
of the important events transpiring. 

Deep in his hole and unaware of the at- 
tention his anticipated entrance into the 
New Year has attracted, the woodchuck 
again stretches, blinks his eyes, and climbs 
to the entrance. His first thought is for food, 
some fresh green grass or clover such as the 
gnawing hunger inside demands, for most 


Mr. Wragg is enjoying his first season as a docent 
at Carnegie Museum, where he conducts children 
from schools of this area, sixth through twelfth 
grades, on tours of the exhibits. A graduate of Wash- 
ington and Jefferson College, Mr. Wragg taught 
mathematics for twenty years at Peabody High 
School, and auto mechanics for a number of years 
in several different schools, but his favorite hobby | 
has been outdoor life and small-game hunting. 
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hibernating mammals desire fresh green 
food when they really awake from the win- 
ter's sleep. At this time also, other urges he 
does not understand are awakened, and he 
feels the desire for companionship which, 
for a groundhog, usually comes only in the 
spring. Except for the mother woodchuck; 
which usually keeps the young with her until 
they are ready to start out on their own 
in late June or July, one woodchuck will 
fight another viciously if it attempts to enter 
the hole. An intruding woodchuck, even 
knowing that great danger awaits outside, 
will run from the defensive fight put up by 
the occupant of the burrow. 

In the bright light at the entrance of the 
hole our Weather Prophet now waits again 
until his eyes become accustomed to the 
light. Then he steps out and, sitting up, scans 
the entire countryside for evidences of a 
possible enemy, turning around several 
times to look behind him, to his right and to 
his left. Although at this time of year his 

| Senses are not so keen as they will become 
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later, force of last year’s habit still makes 
him somewhat cautious. 

Immediately, from the hedgerows and 
other places of concealment, a wave of ex- 
citement goes up, hardly perceptible to our 
little Weather Prophet, as the watchers are 
deeply stirred by his appearance. Quick 
looks are taken at the sky to see if the sun 
is shining, but right here the face of the sun 
is hidden by clouds. Thus it is obvious to the 
observers that the Groundhog does not see 
his shadow. Immediately word goes out, 
along with the hurriedly snapped pictures, 
that there will be an early spring. 

On the other side of the mountain, how- 
ever, less than twenty-five miles away, a 
similar scene takes place. There the sun is 
shining brightly, and the Weather Prophet 
can quite distinctly see his shadow. Accord- 
ingly, the pictures and report come back to 
Punxsutawney that there will be six more 
weeks of winter. 

Thus the Prophet decrees, and you may 
take it as seriously as you wish! 
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